





“Okay, next time I want to talk to you I'll wear a tuxedo.” 


The French actress’s agent introduces himself, and says his client has 
been waiting an hour for Guido. The American reporter wants to ask “just 
three questions.” Claudia’s agent returns to the assault. 

“Claudia,” Guido answers, pointing his two forefingers to the sky and 
moving his arms up and down. “I just saw her in the corridor on a bicycle.” 
All of a sudden, he stops short. His eyes follow an extraordinarily beautiful 
woman, majestic and yet gentle, who passes in a rush of white chiffon. 

She is “the apparition,” a new and fascinating character not even 
alluded to in the scenario. The part is played by Caterina Boratto, a fleeting 
star of the prewar Italian cinema, whose Hollywood career was aborted by 
the war. Then she married, and abandoned acting. Fellini wanted a real 
“character out of the 1930’s” for his film, and, to a man of his age, 
Caterina Boratto is precisely that: a lovely memory of adolescence come 
back to life. Thousands of Italians will be startled when they see in this 
picture the woman who, in the last years before the war, was the incarnation 
of the “diva.” Goddess or apparition—one is much the same as the other, 
isitnot? ... 

Furthermore, Fellini cannot be accused of forcing his effects. In her 
dress, her hair style and her makeup, Caterina is still the archetype of the 
woman of the 1930’s—as indeed her type of beauty dictates that she be. 
It is a difficult face to describe—deeply set light green eyes above the 
sloping plane of the cheeks, an elegant straight nose, a unique carriage of 
the head. Here is another of those master strokes for which Fellini is famous. 


Monday, July 2 The lobby sequence goes on. Gilda Dahlberg, the 
American reporter’s wife, gets wave after wave of laughter in her little scene 
with Guido. She wears a black dress whose straps are tied in a big bow on 
her bare shoulders, and a kind of exaggerated cocked hat. From her scant 
five feet she looks up at him with big round eyes, takes his hand, and refuses 
to let it be pulled away until the end of their conversation: “My readers 
are mad for love stories. Can you tell me something about your love life?” 

While a scene between Guido and Cesarino is being rehearsed, I drive 
Michele Manceaux to the airport. I had all I could do to keep her from 
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